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OUR TASK 


The General Council, at its last session in Beloit in 1938, 
gave careful consideration to the report of the “General Coun- 
cil’s Committee of Eleven on the Problems of the Ministry,” 
and instructed the Council for Social Action ‘‘to undertake a 
comprehensive study of the question of the salaries of ministers 
and denominational officials, and their social implications.”’ In 
preparation for the report to be made to the Commission on the 
Ministry the Council for Social Action presents this preliminary 
study prepared by two experienced students of American church 
life: Dr. Arthur E. Holt and Dr. Anton T. Boisen. The Council 
for Social Action requests pastors and laymen to join in a broad 


_ and comprehensive study of this important matter. The Council 


welcomes comments and suggestions which will receive careful 
consideration in the preparation of the Report to be given to 
the Commission on the Ministry. 


This study should be given thoughtful consideration by all 
our churches, for it deals with the underpinning of the whole 
religious structure. That the churches are awakening to the real- 
ization that many ministers’ salaries have been too low is evi- 
denced by the fact that contributions to local church support 


which includes the minister’s stipend have increased 13 per cent _ 


since the depth of the depression. 


The pastor’s service is a spiritual ministry; his remuneration 


is usually considered a secular matter, but it is a false assump- — 


tion that a line can be drawn between the religious and the secu- 
lar. The spiritual ministry cannot be performed without ma- 
terial support, and the secular effort for such an end becomes 
an act of devotion. The relation between the two is an essential 


unity. 


An adequate financial arrangement for the support of the | 


pastor is an essential requirement in the religious life of the 
community. Let there be no misunderstanding 0 
religion is the source of justice and of honesty 
Religion 


AS 
Crheley, c as 
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foundations of society. A self-respecting community will place 
and keep religious institutions where they belong—in the fore- 
front of community support. 


It will be noted on page 15 in the manual, FINANCING 
Our CuHuRCH, 1940, published by the Missions Council, that 
the Board of Home Missions has set forth the need of an addt- 
tional $100,000 in increased giving to enable the Board to give 
increases in salary to Home Missionary pastors and field work- 
ers whose remuneration is altogether inadequate. A correspond- 
ing sum of money is needed by the state conferences to supple- 
ment the salaries of state home missionary pastors. 


As made clear in this report, provision should be made that 
the minister receive sufficient compensation to meet the require- 
ments of his family and of his work, that he may keep abreast 
of the spiritual and intellectual currents, and take a worthy part 
in the work and life of the community. 


The task of implementing the truth presented in this unusual 
report is the responsibility of the laity of the churches. The 
pastor, for obvious reasons, cannot plead his own cause, though 
of course there should be a frank understanding between pastor 
and people on this important matter. It is the high duty of the 
officials of the church to know the needs and to provide funds 
necessary to meet them. To do so promptly and cheerfully is to 
clear the way for the maximum efficiency in the work of re- 
ligion, which today is needed as never before in our history. 


—FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES 


e by ARTHUR E. HOLT and ANTON T. BOISEN 


The point of view in a discussion of this kind 1s all-important. 
Our object is to take up the subject of the compensation of the 
minister in the light of the critical necessity of nourishing the 
roots of civilization with the gospel message in a day when 
every idea of Christianity is challenged and the total society 
which we have built up is trembling in the balance. In such a 
time the clergy expect to give sacrificial action. This is no day 
to be over-concerned about the comfort of the clergy, and with 
that subject we are not here concerned. 


The clergy have often been comfortable when the masses of 
the people were moving toward revolution. Just before the 
Mexican peasants were ready to riot, it was possible to give the 
following picture of the Archbishop of Mexico: 


However, were I to choose a situation here, it would undoubtedly 
be that of Archbishop of Mexico, the most enviable in the world 
to those who would enjoy a life of tranquillity, ease and universal 
adoration. He is a pope without the trouble, or a tenth part of the 
responsibility. He is venerated more than the Holy Father is in 
enlightened Rome, and, like kings in the good old times, can do 
no wrong. His salary amounts to about one hundred thousand 
dollars, and a revenue might be made by the sweetmeats alone 
which are sent him from all the nuns in the republic. His palace 


in town, his well-cushioned carriage, well-conditioned horses, and — 


sleek mules, seem the very perfection of comfort. In fact comfort, 
which is unknown amongst the profane of Mexico, has taken 
refuge with the archbishop; and though many drops of it are 
shed on the shaven heads of all bishops, curates, confessors and 
friars, still in his illustrious person it concentrates as in a focus. 
He himself is a benevolent, good-hearted, good-natured, portly 
and jovial personage with the most Jaissez-aller ait and expression 
conceivable. He looks like one on whom the good things of this 
world have fallen in a constant and benignant shower, which 
shower hath fallen on a rich and fertile soil. He is generally to 
be seen leaning back in his carriage, dressed in purple, with 
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amethyst cross, and giving his benediction to the people as he 
passes. He seems engaged in a pleasant revery, and his counte- 
mance wears an air of the most placid and insouciant content. He 
enjoys a good dinner, good wine and ladies’ society, but just 
sufficiently to make his leisure hours pass pleasantly, without 
indigestion from the first, headaches from the second or heart- 
aches from the third. So does his life seem to pass on like a deep 
untroubled stream, on whose margin grow sweet flowers, on whose 
clear waters the bending trees are reflected but on whose placid 
face no lasting impression is made.1 

The Protestant clergy do not wish to repeat this particular 
mistake. However, let us not be too certain that we are not 
making our own kind of mistake. In the records of a New 
England town,’ the following transition can be clearly traced. 
In the earlier records, along with the vote to provide a certain 
proportion of the town taxes for support of the clergy, there 
was also a modifying clause that the pastor should minister 
to the total town in proportion as the people had need and 
not in proportion as they could pay taxes. There were elaborate 
specifications which clearly indicated that ministerial services 
were to be provided for all the marginal communities. Then 
later there appears this significant statement: ‘“Voted, that 
the minister shall preach where the people pay taxes.” The 
marginal areas no longer appear a matter of concern. It was 
the era of the “stuffed shirt” among the Congregational and 
Presbyterian clergy. Their ministries were for those who paid 
taxes. In a succeeding town record there appears this signifi-- 
cant statement: “The following persons have organized a 
Baptist church.” . 

There is abundant evidence that “Old Line’ Protestantism 
has now entered another era when the gospel ministries center 
in abundance at the places where people can make contribu- 
tions; and the ecstatic groups, like the Baptists of an earlier 
day, are once again coming over the horizon and are the sole 
protection against a silent excommunication of the poor! 


1. Mme. Claderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico. New York, E. P. Dutt 
pp. 218-9. (First published in erates in 1843) urge dew ee 


2. Town Records, Georgetown, Maine. (Not Published.) 
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The study of ministerial salaries ought to be seen as a part 
of a very large problem in a free church and a free society. 
In most of the countries of the world the Christian churches 
are supported by taxes. The United States is the first country 
which, on a very large scale, disestablished the church and de- 
cided that churches should be supported by voluntary gifts 
from the people. The record of the American churches in pro- 
viding voluntary support for ministers is one of the great 
records in the benevolence program of western Christianity. 
But American Christianity launched on still another adventure. 
It set out not only to support a clergy on the basis of voluntary 
gifts, but to support an educated and a married clergy. The 
three-fold adventure was enough to test the capacity of any 
religious group. The American churches even went a step 
further; they decided to provide the institutions in which 
clergy and church people could be educated. For a long while, 
and, to a very great extent at the present time, higher educa- 
tion in the United States has been supported by the voluntary 
gifts of church people. 


The person who bears the greatest burden in this adventure 
is the clergyman and the clergyman’s family who trust them- 
selves to this kind of a system. There is growing up a new 
concern regarding the improvement of the present system of 
support of the clergy. Men are asking a number of questions 
about it. They are asking, “Is it just that some ministers get 
more in a month than many other ministers get in a whole 
year?” Should there not be some better system of dividing 
the total allotment that is to be set aside by American Prot- 
estantism for the clergy? What ought to be the relationship 
of the clergyman’s income to the income of his congregation? 
Ought he to have the lowest income, the highest income or 
some income that bears relationship to the median income of 
his congregation? How expensive can Protestantism be and 
still penetrate to the average levels or the lower levels of 


American society? 
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They are asking if the income of the clergyman cannot be 
stabilized by systems of old-age insurance, by systems of 
health and accident insurance which would keep the minister 
from at any time being the victim of some great tragedy. 
Should there not be some basic salary for all the clergy, and 
what would be involved if that were attempted? They are 
asking if the character of such organizations as home mis- 
sionary societies should not be changed to the extent that 
they might be called equalization societies—that is, whether 
or not large funds held by these societies should not be used 
to provide something of a basic income for all the clergy. 


There are a number of other issues coming to the fore- 
front. If you provide a basic income for all the clergy how 
are you going to keep that income from being a subsidy for 
incompetence? To be sure, there is a certain ruthless elimina- 
tion of the unfit which goes on at the present time which 
does remove the incompetent. But that is a very vicious kind 
of thing to say because it immediately suggests that the man 
with the large income is competent and the man with the 
small is incompetent—a supposition that may be completely 
untrue. It raises the question as to whether or not, until there 
is some kind of unification of Protestantism whereby there 
can be a determination of what churches should survive, any- 
thing can be done with this question of income. So long as a 
man can get hold of a little ecstatic group and start to build 
himself a constituency, and that constituency is willing to pay 
him some kind of a salary, what are you going to do about it? — 


The issues are involved and they are hard to disentangle; 
they are perhaps beyond the capacity of Protestantism, as it 
is today, to solve. But there seems to be no other hope of 
working at it except to find out what compensation ministers 
are getting and to set up a general base line from which to 
draw deductions. How can we work out some possible next 
steps in improvement ? 
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It was in the light of that larger problem of the separation 
of church and state, the support of churches by voluntary gifts, 
and the penetration of a society by a church which is very 
much affected by the cost of a denominational adventure, that 
we began this exploration. 


What Compensation Do Ministers Receive? 


If Bill Jones decides to go into the Congregational-Christian 
ministry, what may he expect in financial compensation? The 
chart on page 10 shows the average Congregational clergy- 
man’s income since 1890—first in money value and second in 
terms of what the money will buy. 

Bill Jones may expect to receive the average ane of $2,000 
a year which includes parsonage. To be sure, 70 per cent of 
the clergymen do not receive the average salary. Since 1890 
there has been a distinct increase in number of dollars received, 
but what Bill Jones can buy with those dollars has not in- 
creased. This average varies by areas. If he is a clergyman in 
Connecticut he will receive $2,038 per year; if in Kansas he 
will receive $1,443; if he is a member of the Congregational- 
Christian group in Southern Illinois or southern Indiana, he 
will? receive an average of $541 plus what he can earn in 
some other employment. If Bill Jones is a Methodist he may 
expect as compensation $1,800 per year, including parsonage. 


Out of this amount Bill Jones, be he Methodist or Con- 
gregationalist, must provide his own automobile, buy his own 
library and generally pay his own expenses to all professional 
meetings. He must maintain the standards of a professional 
man in the community. 

Compared with other vocations, the record is as follows: 

The average clergyman receives about the same as a Junior 
High School teacher or an instructor in a college, but about 
half the salary of a state-supported college or university pro-- 


3. According to the survey made by Rev. Shirley Greene, Director of Merom Institute. 
. Merom, Indiana. 
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fessor. He received, in 1925, less than the clerical and salaried 
worker in manufacturing.* (See page 29) 


How Do Ministers Spend Their Income? 


The most significant study along this line is that of Murray 
H. Leiffer of Garrett Biblical Institute who made a study of | 
1,038 ministerial families. The income and expenditures he | 


has reported in the following table: 


*Murray H. Leiffer, ‘‘Income and Standards of Living in the Ministry,’’ p. 448. (Reprinted from Soci 


and Social Research, May-June, 1933, XVII, 5.) 


Table II 
Income and Expenditure of Families With Income of $1,500 to $1,999* 
INos ane Family 2ie eats 2 7 and over To 
Income and N f Famili 6 

Expenditures O..0f Banitltes: sat an.ces 3 18 2g 

: _ Mean % Mean % Mean ( 
COLTS Bee ees eo oe ere a $1,698.52 $1,680.05 $1,740.08 
Ryall AY eseee nn enter ascn sree steeds 1,579.45 1,542.77 1,612.11 
EO Od Bas resets eee eae 338.28 19.8 592.61 32-7 426.28 
8) hd ah b ued So aeeer terete e ereecy arm eee 120.87 fall 181.66 10.0 139.10 
Auto Maint, & Purehn canaccsnenow 259.28 15.2 278.38 15.4 272.63 
Medical & Dental Care occcecccccccsnen 63.84 3.7 50.11 east 52.05 
Other “Living Costs” nccsenssiemisn = 416772 24s 356.62 19.6 395.90 
TOTAL “Living Costs’ vocennom $1,199.04 70.3 $1,459.38 80.6 $1,285.96 
IDEMEVOLENCES) wa, cs nieninece nen ct 128.20 res 110.61 6.1 121.99 
Vacation, Travel, Amusement 55.26 3.2 24.77 1.4 44.88 
Books, Mag., Tuition ..... 49.19 2.9 73.60 4.0 72.85 
Other “Advance Costs” 38.00 pays 32.46 1.8 38.61 
Tora “Advance Costs” occ. $270.65 15.9 $241.44 13.3 $278.33 
Meat Os Tin SUA EAC aliccsast ts canuntevstecetbsevongscectane 103.55 6.0 81.55 4.5 115.56 

EN? ic ao eae ir rn 100.00 5.9 26.16 1.5 75:15 
Others Tnvestment  iics.onsacounars 32.18 1.9 3.06 0.1 21.13 
TOTAL “Investment ’ ccs $235.73 ~13.8 $110.77 6.1 $211.84 
INot Accotinted SH Oiesmmecnaine.cs au 30.17 1.8 1.88 0.1 28.24 
EA ERC sor cent ae ATO. 22 TIS 23 65.29 
TOTAL Expenditure cocoon sun $1,705.42 100.0 $1,811.59 100.0 $1,776.13 1 


ae 
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Leiffer says: 


As would be expected, there is a steady progression in the 
amount spent for food with the increase in size of family. Yet 
the increase is by no means proportional. While 20 per cent 
of the budget is spent on food for two persons (at an average 
of $169 per year per person), in families of seven or more 
approximately 33 per cent is used (or $84 per person per year). 
Even though cooking for a larger group is more economical, 
this fact cannot account for the wide variation in food costs. 
Surely $1.61 is inadequate to meet the food needs of one person 
for a week. Further, it should be remembered that this is the 
average expenditure and not the lowest. Although food costs 
were kept at this low point, practically 1/3 of the entire income 
went for food in families of seven or more members.. There is an 
even more marked reduction in per capita expenditure for cloth- 
ing as one goes from the small families to larger families. In 
families of two, the average expenditure was $60 per person 
per year for wearing apparel; in families of three, $44; in fami- 
lies of five $31; and in families of seven or over, $26. 


Obviously a certain hardship is entailed in membership in a 
large family and the economic pinch is inevitably felt by all 
members of the family. Still more striking are the average ex- 
penditures for medical and dental care. Doubtless, much profes- 
sional courtesy is extended to ministers and their families, 
especially where the family is large, by members of the medical 


- profession. Certain items such as automobile maintenance and 


gas and light appeared to be fairly definitely fixed. Living costs 
are from $150 to $300 higher in the larger families than in the 
small families. This difference must be made up elsewhere; and 
the attempt to balance the budget must be made by cutting down 
on such things as travel, amusements, and savings. But even this 
does not prevent a deficit in a high percentage of cases. For ex- 
ample, in two-member families, $103 was paid for life insurance, 
whereas in families of seven or more the premium was only 
$81. In the latter case more protection is needed and less can 
be provided. In this latter group there were almost no savings 
apart from life insurance. This means that a decrease in ‘salary 
would jeopardize the relatively small amount of insurance carried. 


Twelve of the 63 two-member families reported deficits, aver- 
aging $195 for those having a deficit. If the total deficit is spread 
over all members in this particular group, it would average $37. 
On the other hand, eight out of the 18 families having seven 
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members or more ran an average deficit of $175. If spread over 
the entire 18 families the deficit would amount to $78 per 
family. A detailed study of this table will show how great an 
influence the size of family exercises on the standard of living. 
Size of family is even more important in influencing consumption 
standards where the income is lower. A further startling fact 
is that the average deficit for all reporting seven-member families 
was three-fourths as large as the average total investment. To 
put it in a different way, the average net saving for these 18 
families was slightly less than $33 for the whole year. Certainly 
this is no adequate protection against serious illness, death of the 
breadwinner, or old age. 


Neglecting the differences in size of family, Table II] was 
ptepared to show the percentage of average expenditure for 
each of three income groups and also the average for the entire 
1,038 cases. The figures for an additional group are presented in 
the right-hand column of Table I. The 144 families in the 
$1,000-$1,499 income class spent on an average of $1,355, and 
incurred an average indebtedness of practically $94, This deficit 
was in excess of 7 per cent of the total income. To operate the 
following year without any deficit would appear to be difficult 
in the light of these returns, but to operate without a deficit 
and pay off the deficit incurred in this year would be well- 
nigh impossible. 


By far the largest item in the budget (rent being excluded, as 
noted in Table III was food, constituting 26.5 per cent of the total 
expenditures. Yet the food costs averaged merely one dollar per 
day. In the group with incomes under $1,000, food for the year 


cost $257 or 31 per cent of the total expenditure. As has been 


found to be the case in other studies, as income increases the 
amount spent for food also increases, but the percentage declines 
until, in the highest income class shown in Table III, the average . 
expenditure for food was $695; which constituted, however, 
only 15.5 per cent of the total expenditures. In families receiving 
$6,000 or over, the average expenditure for food was $857, or 
12.7 per cent of the total expenditures. This was more than three 
times the average expenditures for food in the lowest income 
class. Maintaining an automobile is an expensive luxury or neces- 
sity (depending on whether one uses it as a professional tool, 
or not). Over 95 per cent of the ministers had automobiles, and 
the average expenditure for auto maintenance was high, amount- 
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ing, in families receiving an income of less than $1,000, to $154. 
To this should be added ‘average payment for new or second- 
hand car’ in the given year, $17. In the first income class pre- 
sented in Table III, automobile maintenance and purchase con- 
sumed in excess of 15 per cent of all expenditures, or, to put it 
another way, the average minister spends more keeping his au- 
tomobile running than for all advancement costs, and almost 50 
per cent more than for all savings and investments. This is the 
one item in the budget which appears to be excessive.° 


4.9 


Table III 
Expenditures of Families in Various Income Groups By Per Cent 

$1,000-  $2,000-  $4,000- 

: Income Class $1,499 $2,499 $4,999 Total 
Expenditures 

No. of Fams. 144 266 49 1,038 
Barca ee ee at aoe et ee To ok 26.5 22.3 Ue) 21.4 
(C Void ovhay ce Weta, Mee eee enc etre ree aes: hes 8.1 7.6 
Auto Maintenance and Purchase .............. 1538 12.8 aT SS 12.6 
Medical and Dental Care cc.ccccccccsscssecsseresne 44 3.0 2.8 2.9 
Other “Living Costs’* 2.2... e215 22.0 2287 21.4 
ToTaL “Living Costs’ . 74.8 67.3 60.7 65.9 
Bietevolem ces cocccccccicccsscttsstenncsisienace 6.7 Fes 8.9 8.0 
Vacation, Travel, Amusement .............00.. 22 2.9 Bei 3.2 

Books, Magazines, Tuition ....cccccccsssssssnee 4.0 4.4 5.0 
Other “Advancement Costs’” oss 2 3.2 la 2.8 
Tota “Advancement Costs’”’ ......... 15.0 18.2 20.5 18.9 
Maire Insurance: c.sice fis sne gcse oreeneceniae 6.3 7.1 8.6 7.2 
SESTIUN Fee th Meena Rte ae Mn ore se Zit 6.2 8.0 6.5 
ier’ Investment™ | 2A. Ae diese 0.8 a2 22, 1.5 
ROTAE Investment “285 t ese 10.2 14.5 18.8 15:2 
TEOTAL, EX PeNditures rest ccriensact 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Leiffer focuses attention in a rather remarkable table on 


5. Leiffer, op. cit., pp. 449-52. 


the number of ministers having deficits: 
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Table I 


Distribution of Families by Income Classes Showing 
Number Having Deficits 


Percentage 

Income Classes No. of Families No. Having Deficits Having Deficits 
$ 999 and under ......... 21 11 52.4 
1,000-1,499" Celie e 144 56 38.9 
LOOK OOS igre ccctone 282 87 30.9 
2,000-2,499 266 42 15.8 
2590022, 999 ie cect 125 32 25.6 
3,000-3,499 rrssesssesseun 81 18 BLL 
3,500-3,999 39 4 10.3 
4,000-4,999) nen 49 12 24.5 
54000-5,999 esrnsenn 25 2 8.0 
63000 and OVEF}i..:..:. 6 1 16.7 

Ran OLALS meres: 1,038 265 25.5 


Of these deficits he says: 


More significant were the deficits which were incurred by 265 
‘out of the 1,038 families, or 25.5 per cent. These deficits were. 
- not evenly distributed, as will be noted by referring to Table I. 

, Over half of the families living on a cash income of less than. 
$1,000 ran a deficit in the year under consideration of $109 on 
the average. With so small an income, a deficit of this size pre- 

) sents an almost insurmountable problem, as the years follow. 
_ one another. Many of the men in this lowest income group re- 
_, ported that their salaries would be cut in the coming year. This 
' can mean but one thing—great hardship for the family. It is 
“worth noting that deficits occurred in every income group. In-: 

«sufficient salary is not the only cause of deficits. In many cases 
the deficit was incurred to send children to college; not infre- 

‘quently this heavy educational expenditure had been foreseen’ 

‘and savings built up at an earlier period to provide for it. The. _ 

: deficits incurred in the higher income groups were, on the average, 

larger in terms of dollars, than in the lower income groups. For 
example, in the class $3,000-$3,499 the eighteen families in- 
curred an average deficit of $264 in the year; and in the $4,000- _ 
$4,999 class twelve families incurred an average deficit of $372. _ 
However, in these higher income groups, a deficit does not pre- 
sent the serious problem that it does in the lower groups, since 


mere 


6. Ibid., p. 445. 
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the former are building up reserves in the form of insurance and 
since the size of their income leaves a larger margin above the 
bare necessities of life with which to pay off indebtedness.’ 


Larger Salaries 


There are a certain number of fairly large salaries, some 
of them running as high as $4,000 or $5,000 and others going 
as high as $12,000. A study of these salaries shows that they 
do not represent as large a per capita cost on the part of the 
church budget as smaller salaries. These salaries are paid by 
certain large churches which, at present, seem to be advantage- 
ously located in national life. They are at the confluence of 
certain population movements and they are at the confluence 
of those natural, cultural forces which operate without a great 
deal of regard to the personal ability of the clergy or the laity 
and these churches can, at present, equip themselves with a 
good building and employ an able staff. The average length 
of such a successful career on the part of a church is com- 
paratively short. If, during the period when the church is 
advantaged by these natural forces, it succeeds in getting an 
endowment, its life will be prolonged. Generally such churches 
represent a corresponding weakness on the part of other 
churches which have contributed membership to them. A gen- 
eral analysis of the forces which contribute to the strength 
of churches leads one to believe that there is no self-sufficient, 
independent church. A church which claims to have grown 
by its own efforts need not boast since sooner or later, when 


the population forces begin to operate against it, it will be 


compelled to admit that it is dying of its own efforts. 

The salaries of the clergy are not to be considered apart 
from the general low income of the American people. A re- 
cent report on national income put out by the U.S. Govern- 
ment shows that 1/3 of the families in America have a net in- 
come of $471 a year. Sixty-one per cent of American families re- 
ceived an income of less than $1,000; 93 per cent received less 


B7. Leiffer, op. cit., p. 447. 
: 


: 
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than $2,500; 81 per cent less than $2,000; 1 per cent of the 
American families received $5,000 or more. The average Con- 
gtegational salary was $2,000. That was more than 80 per cent of 
the families in the United States received. Any change in income 
of the clergy will have to take account of the fact that it may re- 
sult in isolating the clergy in the more prosperous areas of so- 
ciety. Such a result has not been unknown in other professions. 


The greatest contributing factor to the low salaries of 
Protestant clergymen is probably found in the over-multipli- 
cation of Protestant churches. Protestants as a whole pay 
enough money for clergymen, if it were rightly distributed, to 
provide a trained clergy for all the communities of the United 
States. There seems to be an adequate production but a poor 
distribution, as somebody said of the baldheaded man who had 
a long beard. Chicago Protestantism supports the clergymen 
for 1156 churches and takes care of fewer people than the 
Catholic clergy take care of in 256 churches. 


What Have the Clergy the Right to Expect? 


_ The angles on the compensation of the clergy are many. 
No discussion of the subject is adequate which does not give 
full emphasis to all of them. The first angle to be emphasized 
is. the success of the American adventure of supporting a free 
church in a free state by voluntary subscriptions of the people. 
This American adventure must be viewed from the standpoint 
of its ability to provide religious services for marginal areas 


as well as for “the areas which pay taxes.’’ Someone asked a - 


British bishop what would be the effect of the complete dis- 
establishment of the British churches and he replied that it 
would mean the death of the church in all the country parishes. 
Unless there is a reversal in those sociological laws which 
result in the perpetual migration of surplus populations from 
the country to the city, the fate of American Protestantism 
is ultimately in the hands of rural parishes. If, along with 
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1935-36 Distribution of Incomes 
(From The New York Times, September 3, 1938) 
(WASHINGTON )—The following table, contained in today’s report on incomes, 
shows the distribution of families and single individuals and of aggregate 
income received by income level in 1935-36: 
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Families and Single 


———Individuals 
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the concentration of wealth in cities there is the depletion of 
cultural institutions in the country, that development will 
ultimately register on urban Christianity. The Holy Rollers 
will be hammering their hobnails in the holy places, on urban 
boulevards, if this ecstatic type of Christianity captures the 
open country. It will not do for professors in theological 
seminaries to boast of the fact that theirs is an urban church 
and that they deliberately turned their back on the problems of 
rural Christianity several generations ago. Such provincialism 
can have no place in a true ecclesiastical statesmanship. 


The second angle from which this matter of ministerial 
compensation must be considered is from the standpoint of 
the minister and his family. There is no good reason why the 
minister should be a symbol of suffering any more than a sym- 

. bol of comfort. He has the right to expect to give his children 
'an education and to maintain his family in some degree of 
comfort. It would seem fair to say that the minister ought to 
have’ a compensation somewhere near the median salary in 
his congregation or even the median salary of the professional 
. groups in his congregation. 

The third angle has to do with the efficiency of the clergy- 
-man. Along with the free church and the free community there 
has come the unstandardized church and the unstandardized 
clergy. Unless we can provide some guarantee that a stabiliza- 
‘tion and increase of security will not result in subsidized irre- 
_ ‘sponsibility we are working on a very dangerous line. By all 
the ways in which we can seek to lift the standard of the min- . 
isterial service, we should seek to guarantee against such an 
outcome. 


The fourth angle is the angle of the church itself. The 
ability of a religious group to penetrate at any given popula- 
tion level is determined, to a certain extent, by the ability of 
the leaders of the group to live at that level. To be sure, 
subsidy from other sources is important, but it is not so impor- 
tant as the ability of the leaders of a religious group to live at 
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the population level of the people it is trying to reach. Mr. K. 
K. Kuruvilla of Mar Thoma Seminary, Kottayam, India, has 
said that only the Indian can take the next step in Indian 
Christianity because only the Indian can live at the “standard- 
of-living” level at which the majority of the Indians do live. 
Everything which unduly lifts the salary standard above a cer- 
tain level decreases the extension range of a denomination. 
This is just as true of the doctor’s vocation as it is of the clergy- 
man’s. After all has been said for the attractiveness of the 
high salary, the real question to be asked is whether the high 
salary creates the professional standard which can only be 
supported among the prosperous. This is not true ‘of all high 
standards—in fact the statistics show that the per capita bur- 
den of the high salary, if the salary is paid by a large church, 
is not as great as the per capita burden of the small salary. 
This ought always to be kept in mind. But, if the large salary 
lifts the general level of salaries to the point where, without 
regard to the per capita burden, the high salaries are competi- 
tively maintained, an injury is done to the denomination. 


The final test is neither the personal desire of a minister nor 
the ability of a religious group to pay his salary. It is a question 
of what it does to the denomination as a whole, faced as it is 
with the general standard of living of the population for which 
it is responsible. 


What Is Being Done? 


_ We turn now to the question of what is being done to 

affect the compensation standard of clergymen. We would 
_ mention first increased compensation which comes to clergy- 
men because of increase in the size of congregation. A good 
illustration of this is found in the United Church of Hyde 
Park, Chicago, which is a combination of a Congregational 
and of a Presbyterian church. Both of these churches were at 
one time small, struggling adventures, neither able to effec- 
tively meet its budget. With the joining of the Hyde Park Con- 
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gregational Church and the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, 
there was created a religious unit which has since been able to 
pay a more adequate salary and provide a more adequate 
staff for the larger church. Another example of this is found 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Fort Worth, Texas, where 
a Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and a Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. consolidated forces in one greatly enlarged building and 
were able to maintain an adequate budget for the staffing of 
the church. The advantages of this plan it is hard to over- 
estimate. The support is kept within the ranks of the church 
and is democratically provided. 


Another plan which works for the more adequate compen- 
sation of the clergyman is found in those churches where 
people of means, although they do not live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the church, nevertheless make it an object of 
special concern. A church adequately located from the stand- 
point of service, often will not be adequately located from the 
standpoint of a supporting constituency. If that constituency 
can come from a distance the budget of the church is that 
much enlarged. A good illustration of this is found in the New 
First Congregational Church of Chicago where men from the 
suburbs, both Evanston and Oak Park, keep an historic church 
adequately financed and adequately staffed. 


A third source of support which equalizes the salary scale 
for a large area is found in the endowment funds of such 
institutions as the Fourth Presbyterian Church or the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago. These churches in the time 
of their prosperity were endowed and are now able to carry ” 
on. In a similar way the endowment funds of the Chicago 
Congregational Union, which came from Victor Lawson, raise — 
the level of salary for churches in a metropolitan area which — 
could not otherwise be maintained. There are always great 
dangers in such a fund since it is bound to maintain a certain 
amount of subsidized irresponsibility, but this hazard has to 
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Board of Home Missions also contribute toward a more ade- 
quate income in the needy areas. 


A fourth source whereby a base line of ministerial salaries 
can be maintained is in the co-operative work of the various 
state conferences. Some states have very wisely tried to main- 
tain an $1,800 and parsonage base line below which they do 
not allow ministerial salaries to fall. The ability to maintain 
this base line is always subject to the general level of prosperity 
in the community. 


By the yoking of fields and a larger use of lay leadership 
whose support is maintained from other sources, much has 
been done to maintain the salary of this especially trained 
clergy. The marginal areas of American Protestantism have 
always been taken care of by laymen who, like St. Paul, earned 
a competence by working with their hands, or by large use of 
lay leadership working under the direction of specialized clergy 
who have been trained for the task. Along with this there has 
gone a great deal of barter and donation in gifts which has 

_made possible the maintenance of living standards for the 
clergy, even though there was not adequate compensation in 
money. 

Another method for the sharing of ministerial compensa- 
tion is found in the maintenance of institutions which place 
advantages at the disposal of those who are not economically 


sO fortunate. This long-established habit appears first of all in } ae 


the theological seminary where few students are able to ade- 

quately pay for their education but often receive compensation 

which makes it possible for them to get an adequate educa- 

tion in their preparation for their life work. If the average 

doctor receives $5,000 a year and the average minister $2,000 

a year, then there is justification in socializing the education 
_of the minister to the extent that the church as a whole bears 
_ the burden of his education. 
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In a similar way the maintenance of conference and library 
facilities is carried along, placing these services at the dis- 
posal of all the clergy. Often ministers who have adequate 
salaries give toward the maintenance of such opportunities for 
sharing with their brothers. It is probably a better system than 
the direct giving of one minister to another. Instances are 
known where ministers give as much as a thousand dollars a 
year out of their salaries in order that institutions may be 
maintained in areas where compensation is not so adequate. 


In southern Indiana there is a set of college buildings on 
an old campus which once belonged to a small group of rural 
churches. This institution is gradually becoming a center of 
brotherly action among this group of churches and others 
which care to join with them. It is a religious, educational and 
recreational center. It also gives leadership in economic co- 
operation. Just how far this institution can go in lifting the 
standard of living of the clergy in this area is not yet certain 
but there is abundant evidence that it will go a long way 
before it is through. The buildings were built by co-operative 
effort: the bricks were molded by hand, the great walnut tim- 
bers were hewn out of the forest. Through all its history it 
has been a symbol of co-operative effort. There are, in the 
United States, a very large number of institutions of this kind 
which can renew their youth if they are redirected in their 
purposes. 


Next comes the matter of retirement pensions, ministerial 
casualty unions and insurance companies. These are all co- 
operative, democratic adventures whereby clergymen can take 
some of the hazard out of the inevitable tragedies of life. 
Organizations and services of this kind represent some of the 
most important adventures of recent years and they provide a 
social security fully as important to the clergy as that which 
is now being provided by the state for its citizens. 
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What Can Be Done in the Future? 


This last section has as its purpose the stressing of those 
favorable aspects of our past experience which may become 
part of a program for the future and the re-emphasizing of 
some of the methods to which reference has already been made. 


We wish to point out first of all that the question of more 
adequate ministerial income can best be approached indirectly. 
American Protestants unquestionably raise sufficient money 
for support of the number of clergymen necessary to their 
spiritual life. The most important adventure in the direction 
of a more adequately compensated clergy lies in a more ade- 
quately organized Protestantism. The advantage of such or- 
ganization is that it combines three reforms in one. 


In the first place a closely-organized Protestantism will 
give us a more statesmanlike Protestantism if we center our 
attention upon the great American adventure of a free church 
looking after the spiritual needs of a free population. The 
morale of Protestantism can be built around this challenge as 
it cannot be built around the matter of ministerial compensa- 
tion. As we know them, the young men of this generation are 
hungry for a code of ethics which will stand above the thought 
of self-preservation. They are irked and thwarted by the petti- 
ness of Protestantism. 


The pettiness of Protestantism also results in insufficient 
funds both for the compensation of the clergy and for the carry- 
ing on of their work. We do not expect the revolt to come 
from those who are at ease in Zion but it is high time that 
thousands of young clergymen, forced to live fragmented 
lives in a fragmented Protestantism, should rise and demand 
relief from the burden. We are even willing to prophesy that 
they would be willing to work for a very slight compensation 
provided they have a sense of adequacy of opportunity. We 
have reason to believe that a reorganized Protestantism could 
solve fairly easily the problem of ministerial compensation. 
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A reorganized Protestantism can also look after the mar- 
ginal areas in a way that a fragmented Protestantism cannot. 
A number of years ago we were acquainted with a community 
where the Presbyterian, Methodist and the Congregational 
churches had a right of way at a particular trade center. 
Numerous neighborhood pockets which surrounded this trade 
center were wide-open territory to these three denominations. 
They were challenged to occupy them with Sunday schools 
and to take a statesmanlike attitude with reference to the ter- 
ritory for which they were responsible. They chose rather a 
competitive existence among themselves. Various ecstatic sects 
took root and grew up in the marginal areas of this community, 
and 23 small churches now occupy this trade center. The Con- 
gregational church has become the object of outside benevo- 
lence. It is now paying the price of a narrowly conceived policy 
in earlier years. 


In the second place denominational forces as a whole should 
honor those men and their families who bear the burden and 
strain of marginal areas in the United States. Populations will 
accumulate by a natural process of drift at certain focal cen- 
ters. The problem of maintaining churches at those centers is 
not a great problem. The real problem is the cultivation of the 
margins of our communities. When the New England town 
record finally shows that preachers preach where the people 
pay taxes, our troubles have begun. Our religious groups, like 
the Roman Empire, have begun to die at the margins and 
some future Gibbon will write the story of the downfall. ~ 


In the third place we should realize that we have entered a 
period when the importance of maintaining a free church ina 
free society cannot be over-estimated. It is entirely possible thar — 
we have passed through and beyond a stage when emphasis _ 
was on a substantially built church plant. The problem in 
the future will be that of a completely staffed church. Most 
of the churches in the United States have, at one time or an- 
other, been able to build adequate church plants, but this 
has usually been at the cost of great sacrifice to the clergy, 
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who have not only given liberally but, in many cases, sacrificed 
their own incomes. These churches were also able to maintain a 
far-flung line of missionary adventure. These missions were 
sometimes better maintained than many a local pastor in 
his marginal place at home. We are now facing a new stage 
in this problem and with the same energy with which we built 
churches we must now provide the funds whereby these 
churches can be provided with a more adequate clergy. 


Again, the clergy and the churches must continue to de- 
velop democratic programs of self-help. Ministerial pension 
funds and the various compensatory features whereby the 
hazards are taken out of old age, sickness, and unemployment 
must have a major right of way with American Protestantism. 
This great experiment of maintaining a clergy apart from 
the state must not fail. It will probably be harder than ever 
before because the state itself is taking more private income 


in taxes than ever before. A look at our Congregational benev- 


ee 


olences will convince us that, unless fundamental appeals are 
altered and deepened, national boards may find it very hard to 
gather sufficient funds to do with what they have done in the 
past. Churches must in many cases organize in larger units 
and develop larger projects for self-help. Endowments must 
be raised where they can be raised, even though it may be 
more difficult now than in the last generation. 


Again, we must still further socialize the matter of educa- 
tion. It is a question as to whether it would not be better to 
select a small number of theological students and give them 
free education at the expense of the church with the under- 
standing that they would carry this spirit of mutuality back 
to the church, rather than educate extensively and indiscrim- 
inately. The question in that case, of course, is whether theo- 
logical students would use free education as a basis for self- 
seeking advantages after they left the Seminary; but here 
again we have confidence that if American Protestantism, 
through adequate statesmanship, can outline a program of 
national public service which would take care of the marginal 
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areas of the United States, the theological students would be 
prepared to sacrifice and give their lives in such a program. 


The suggestion has been made that, by some kind of per 
capita assessment, there should be an equalization of salaries. 
The project carries with it so many necessary qualifications 
that we do not advocate it here. We agree, however, that there 
is no such fact as a self-sufficient church. There should be an 
equalization of the strain between churches which are success- 
ful because natural conditions are in their favor and those 
which are having a struggle because natural conditions are 
against them. But we have no way at present of determining 
just which churches ought to survive, and nothing could be 
much worse than the necessity of providing an adequately 
financed minister for every church which now exists. 


Neither have we any way of determining the habits of clergy- 
men. Some are energetic and some are not. Neither have we 
any set standard for what the minister should spend. Some 
have healthy families and some have sick families. Some buy 
bonds with their surplus and some spend it on improving 
their education and the services of the church. All these mat- 
ters are so inadequately determined that it hardly seems justifi- 
able to ask one man to share his salary with another. Further- 
more, the large salaries are small in number and would 
not go very far even if they were distributed. We do not at 
present see any direct method of equalizing by per capita 
assessment. 


We do, however, see much hope in State Conference Boards, ._ 


City Unions and agencies of the Board of Home Missions 
which assemble funds from various churches or from en- 
dowment boards for the purpose of establishing a base 
line of salary for churches which ought to live. It is a matter 
of selective cultivation which must remain at present pretty 
largely under the direction of duly constituted boards of 
trustees who will continuously understand and administer 
funds for this purpose. 

Furthermore, we see a real future for the larger use of laity 
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who will work under the direction of a trained clergy. Large 
areas of the United States could be taken care of in this way. 
The laity probably are in informal ways already taking a more 
intelligent part in the direction of religious activities than 
ever before. The gradual growth of young people’s confer- 
ences which are now being extended into conferences for lay- 
men and in some cases to Protestant retreats where pople come 
together for large-scale assemblies, would seem to indicate 
that if we are intelligent with our new opportunities for trans- 
portation, an adequate ministry could be maintained over 
wider areas. There is a considerable number of liberal arts 
colleges which have failed to make the grade as standard 
training centers for the various public teachers’ associations, 
but which have sufficient endowment and equipment to be- 
come assembly centers for the service of the churches. They 
could be salvaged in this direction with great profit to the 
churches and with less strain upon themselves. With libraries 
and extension institutes and an assembly of people for various 
kinds of religious conferences, a new day would dawn for 
the churches. 


4.- The following figures are from The Education of American Ministers, Vol. IV, ‘‘Ap- 
pendices,’” by Mark May and Frank K. Shuttleworth, New York, Institute of Social and 


Religious Research,. 1934, pp. 48 and 49. J 
Arnett, Trevor, Teachers Salaries in Certain Endowed and State Supported Colleges and 


Universities, 1926-27. Occasional Papers No. 8, General Education Board. 
AVERAGE SALARIES IN NON-PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 
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Douglas, ee [ ner i 
the United States, 1926-28,’’ Studies in Business Administration, Vol. I 


of Chicago Press. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WAGE WORKERS IN 1928 
1187 


Food industries ........:::000 87 Beverages and tobacco industries .... $ 897 

- Textile industries ..... 917 Land vehicles (automobiles, etc.) .. 1732 
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Iron and steel industries 1619 Street railways ..... y 1600: 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS' SALARIES 


Our figures are intended to represent the earnings of full-time 
ministers in regular pastoral service. The earnings of licentiates, of 
part time supplies and of ministers who earn part of their living 
through other occupations would thus be excluded. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The figures as given are however only approximations. In the fifty- 
year period covered by this study the year-books are not consistent in the 
manner of gathering and compiling statistics. Previous to 1916 the 
averages given in the year-books were obtained by dividing the total 
amount allotted for salaries by the number of churches reporting. In- 
asmuch as some ministers serve two or more churches, such an average 
does not represent the total earnings of the average minister. Be- 
ginning with 1916 the salary total is divided by the number of 
“pastoral units.”” By this is meant “‘the total number of ministers serv- 
ing individual churches, pastors serving yoked fields and vacant churches 
reporting the amount of salary they are accustomed to pay.’’ Inasmuch 
as many churches are vacant simply because they do not pay a living sal- 
ary the inclusion of these figures tends to make the results misleading. 
It is also to be noted that no attempt is made to take account of those 
cases in which the minister earns part of his living through other work. 
Another complicating factor lies in the fact that before 1934 the figures 
given in the year-book are based on salaries promised and not salaries 
actually paid. Beginning with 1934 the average is based upon the salary 
actually paid for regular service. From this year on the figures seem 
to be trustworthy but we must take them on faith, for the individual 
salaries from this year on are no longer listed. 


An examination of the Kansas figures in the 1890 year-book will ~ 
give an idea of what the earlier statistics represent. The total for sal- 
aries that year is given as $79,241. This is divided by 110 to give an 
average salary of $720. The same table reports 98 churches as sup- — 
plied by regular pastors, 8 by supplies and 20 by licentiates. Of these ~ 
40 were yoked charges. The total number of pastors is given as 87 — 
and of supplies as 5. There were 73 vacant churches. A study of the — 
salaries reported shows the following distribution: 


Less than $500 1500 to 1999 
$500 to 999 2000 to 2499 Aig?’ 
1000 to 1499 D500 Dekh eee aes 


Salary, total “GisS Stir, sitet tes ac ios tae a oan ema 77 pastors 
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For the 77 pastors the average is $800. But we note that 20 of the 77 
were receiving less than $500 a year and the question at once arises 
whether the great majority of these did not have some other means 
of subsistence. If these are excluded the average becomes $1,080. In 
either case our average is considerably higher than that given in the 
year-book. It is to be noted that for the 7 licentiates reporting the 
average salary was $485 and for the 9 supplies reporting the average 
salary was $460. The vacant churches reporting salaries would then 
account for the remaining $10,800. 

Vermont in the same year reported a salary total of $135,887. It 
bases its average on 157 salaries. But it reports only 114 pastors, 
7 supplies and 6 licentiates. There were 57 vacant churches. 

A study of the table shows that the 7 bracketed supplies received 
a total of $2,669, an average of $381, the 6 licentiates received $3,260, 
an average of $543. Of the vacant churches 33 reported salaries for a 
total of $17,645. This leaves $112,000 to be divided among 114 
ministers—an average of $985 as compared with the year-book figures 
of $866. It must of course be remembered that this does not make any 
allowance for those who have other means of support or for those 
ministers who may not have reported salaries. If these are excluded 
the average may well be close to $1,100. 

Other studies were made of other states and of other years, particu- 
larly of Connecticut. This will be dealt with elsewhere. It will be 
sufficient at this point to say that these studies have led us to the con- 
clusion that the figures given in the year-book even up to recent years 
do not answer our question regarding the salaries of Congregational 
pastors in regular service who are wholly dependent upon these salaries 
for their livelihood. 


The Plan of Procedure ; 


On the basis of these studies we have decided on the plan of using 
‘the number of pastors as reported in the year-books rather than the 
number of salaries or pastoral units. This we have done until the year 
1932. In that year the number of pastoral units becomes less than the 
number of pastors. This is due to the fact that in that year many 
pastors, owing to the drastic cuts in salary resulting from the depres- 
sion refused to report at all. It seems to be due also in part to the 
more rigid standards in the statistical office. Subsequent to 1932 we 
have therefore used the official figures. 
We have however for the earlier years made allowance for the 
amounts paid out to licentiates and supplies, this allowance being 
made on the basis of certain samplings. Vacant churches reporting 
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should perhaps also have been allowed for. It was however assumed 
on the basis of our studies that the extra sums thus introduced were 
more than offset by the number of pastors included who were not 
wholly dependent upon their salaries but were engaged in other 
occupations. 


The one truly reliable method is to take certain states for intensive 
study in order to answer the questions with which we are concerned 
in this inquiry. 


Rental Value of Parsonage 


On page 6 of the year-book for 1890 it is stated that the question- 
Naires sent out for the ‘Fifth Year Statistics’ called for “‘salaries in- 
cluding rental value of parsonage.” 


No further mention of this item appears until the report for 
1904. In that year there is a column in the tables for “No. churches 
including parsonage rent in salary.’’ (year-book for 1905, p. 483) 
1,245 churches so reported. But in 1899 there were 2,291 parsonages 
reported and in 1904 only 1,699 were reported as “having no parson- 
age.” If this is subtracted from the number of pastors in regular 
service we get a figure corresponding roughly to the number of par- 
scnages reported in 1899, but apparently there had been no uniform 
practice as regards the inclusion of the value of the parsonage. Only 
about half the churches included it. In 1905 the number which in- 
cluded parsonage rental had fallen to 734. In 1906 it had risen to 
2,100. After this time there is no further mention of this item 
beyond the listing of “churches having no parsonage.” In 1916 it is 
made clear that rent of parsonage is not included. We may therefore 
assume that previous to 1916 parsonage rent is included but that the 


figures are very untrustworthy and that perhaps half the churches 


report only cash salaries. 


It seems clear that in any just comparison of the earnings of min- 
isters with those of other workers the rental value of the parsonage 
should be included. The carefully worked out Methodist statistics 
offer some help in this difficulty. For many years the General Con- 
ference Minutes have recorded the rental value of their parsonages. 
We therefore took their estimates of the rental value of the parsonage 
for the different salary groups for the year 1923. These are shown in 
Table I. 
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Table I 
Rental Value of Methodist Parsonages in 1923 
Salary Class No. Charges AverageSalary Average Rental 
SPODOO-LtO. 1499 = cen. 38 $1226 $204 
1500" to 1999) .s2.... Pant ae 68 1703 286 
POO EtG 92499 So eee 58 2202 397 
BVO) FO, ZOO oe peccencsccntecpenreccccscscrentnn 48 2704 486 
BDO tO eS 409 cee ee 47 3123 524 
A500, tO) 3999" as 25 3600 588 
BOOOmEtO 4999 bse cea Ly 4281 Wi 
PHO et O: | OOD ea ocescssescacttstcteemsied 11 5290 687 
Moore than $6000 -nessesessssssssssesessscsseseeeeee 4 7183 1019 


The values for other years were then worked out in accordance with 
the U.S. Labor Bureau Index for rents. In the samplings taken the 
rental values in the $2,000 to 2,499 salary class for 1923 were thus. 
found to be $397. Since the average salary for Congregational min- 
isters that year was $2,040 not including the value of parsonage and 
the Methodist figures include the value of parsonage $397 would be 
too low an estimate for the rental value of the average Congregational 
parsonage in that year. In fact the average of the Methodist salaries: 
in the 2,000 to 2,499 class was found to be $2,250. This amount less. 
the $397 rent would be $1,853. Four hundred twenty-five dollars 
would therefore be a closer estimate of the value of the average Con- 
gregational parsonage. Of course allowance must be made for the 
fact that not all Congregational ministers will have a parsonage. We 
have therefore somewhat arbitrarily taken the figure of $340 in 1923 
or $215 in 1913-16 and have added that according to its index value 
to the average salary subsequent to 1916. Inasmuch as checking on 
other years in the Conference Minutes indicates that their rental value 
estimates did not fluctuate greatly during the period of shifting _ 
values and their peak in 1923 would have been considerably below 
the Index values, we feel safe in saying that the rental value of the 
average Congregational parsonage would be at least this much. 


Previous to 1916 no attempt was made to take account of rental 
values except in 1904 and 1905 when we are given some figures: 


which we can use. 


Salaries Promised and Salaries Paid 
Beginning with 1934 the year-books inserted the notice that the 


a salary figures were for salaries actually paid and that they were not 
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therefore comparable with the figures given in previous year-books 
which represent the salaries promised. No attempt was made to cor- 
rect this, We can only exercise caution in interpreting the figures. This 
applies particularly to the years just following the depression. We 
need not exercise any great amount of ingenuity to account for the 
apparent slowness of the response to the general economic catastrophe 
so noticeable in charts I and II. 


Salaries Not Reported 

In 1932 and 33 large numbers of churches did not include any 
report on the salary they were paying. Apparently salaries had been 
drastically reduced and many of the ministers so affected were un- 
willing to publish the amount they were actually receiving. There are 
cases on record in which ministers rather than accept the cut con- 
tributed out of their own pockets an amount sufficient to make up 
the difference. It was this general attitude which led apparently to 
the discontinuance of the practice of publishing the salaries. 

One is struck in studying the old year-books with the fact that 
the larger salaries are frequently not given. Just why not is an in- 
teresting question. How much these omissions affect the final averages 
we have no means of determining. They may or may not have been 
included in the final averages as these appear in the year-books. 


Small Salaries 

It is impossible without knowing the particular cases to know how 
to handle the very small salaries. It may be assumed for the earlier 
years that no minister and his family can live on less than $500 a ~ 
year and that ministers getting an amount so small must have had 
other means of support. Since 1920 salaries of less than $1,000 must 
be questioned. It is quite true that many ministers because of the 
meagreness of their earnings have been forced to find other work, 
and that this is not always because of inefficiency on their part. From 
the standpoint of this inquiry it is perhaps more accurate to regard 
such churches as no longer going concerns. 


Congregational Salaries in Connecticut ie” 

In any attempt to answer our question regarding the salaries of — 
ministers in regular service who are wholly dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon their salary, the one really trustworthy method is that of 
analyzing the distribution of salaries in certain given areas. Such a 
study was undertaken of the state of Connecticut. This state was 
chosen as representing Congregationalism at its strongest and in its 


native American habitat without being so unwieldy as Massachusetts 
would have been. 
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The Year 1889 

Our study for 1889 was confined to an attempt to check the meaning 
of the average salary as used in the year-book in our attempt to 
determine the comparative annual earnings over a fifty-year span. 
Connecticut in this year is credited with total salaries of $395,646. 
This is divided by 301 to give an average salary of 1,312. The same 
year-book reports 210 pastors, 67 supplies and 25 churches supplied 
by licentiates and ministers of other denominations. It reports also 
42 vacant churches. 

Detailed examination shows the following: 


Paid to supplies (45) serscssscscmeneenmeemesnnsintssnsne $36,444 
to supplies of other denominations ............. 8,887 

to licentiates 5,820 
Churches vacant but reporting salaries ......... 34,244 
$85,395 

Churches supplied by regular pastors 183 
Total Salaries for these churches ........... $310,281 
Average Salary (180 units) .ecrencrnmencnrnnmenanenen 1,720 


Allowance must be made for the fact that some of the wealthier 
churches had assistant pastors but this will be more than offset by the 
fact that ministers engaged in other occupations are apparently included 
among the 180. In any case we find here a marked difference between 
the average thus secured and the $1,312 given in the year-book. 


The Year 1899 
During the ten-year period from 1889 to 1899 a fairly severe 
financial depression occurred. The Fifth Year Statistics of 1894 show 
slightly increased salaries. Then comes a marked drop which shows 
itself not so much in the salary total as in the salary average. In Con- 
necticut the drop was perhaps less severe than in the country at large. 
The total amount paid out in salaries, according to the year-book, 
was $376,528. This was divided by 312 to give an average salary of 
$1,208. This year-book reports 326 churches of which 293 were sup- 
_ plied by pastors, 5 by temporary appointments, 11 by licentiates or 
ministers of other denominations. It also reports 293 pastors and 5 


} 


| supplies. The number of vacant churches was 17. 


A detailed analysis of the tables yielded the following: 
No. Total Salary 


Foreign-language churches (18 of them Swedish) 23 $12,674 
Churches served by supplies or licentiates 00. 7 4,800 
Vacant churches reporting salaries .-ncmsccsenmnenene 17 11,650 
| : 47 $29,124 


Eighteen of these churches were yoked to form 9 pastoral units. 
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If we now exclude the foreign-language churches, the churches 
served by supplies and licentiates and the vacant churches reporting 
salaries, and then distribute the remainder according to salary class 
we get the following figures: 


Table II 
Expenditures of Connecticut Churches According to Salary Class, 1899 
No. Home Benevo- Salaries 

Salary Class No. Members Expenses lences Total Averag 
Less than: $500! nceccnc8. 14 544 6800 621 5328 380 
SOOT FO) 999 see 94 7018 100388 16959 67344 716 
1000 to 81 13215 143574 35333 93796 1158 
1500 to 25 5696 69019 29954 42300 1692 
2000) 1652499 7... 22s 17) 5648 67008 59797 36400 2129 
2500). 1022999 cette 11 4954 63959 31720 27950 2550 
3000 > tO, 3499 cecescerretsoen 8 3963 53033 35156 24400 3050 
3500 and: Over euee 15 8608 144907 134319 62300 4153 


265 49646 648688 343859 359818 1360 


The number of members in the above table is exclusive of absentee 
members. The home expenses include salaries. The benevolences in- 
clude: gifts for non-educational purposes. The average salary in this 
case was figured on the basis of the entire number of charges. More 
properly those charges paying less than $500 should not be included. 
In that case the average would be $1,415. Even that is probably low 
because there were undoubtedly others besides the licentiates who 
were going to school or were engaged in other occupations. The 
tables do not however give us any basis of judging. 


The Year 1913 


The year 1913 is used in this study for two reasons. As the last 
year before the World War it has been used as a basal year in the cost 
of living indices. It coincides also with the fifth year studies which — 
we have made. 


The year-book figures for this year show a salary total of $382,002. 
This is divided by 314 to give an average salary of $1,217. The num- 
ber of churches is given as 332. Of these 273 were served by pastors, _ 
9 by licentiates and 21 by supplies. Twenty-nine were vacant. The — 
number of pastors is given as 247. 


Our analysis showed the following: There were 10 yoked churches 
representing 5 pastoral units; 9 Congregational licentiates supplying 
churches at an average salary of $820. The number of bracketed sup- 
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plies (most of them of other denominations) was 22. Of these 17 had 
years of ordination or of call which were consistent with their being 
theological students at Yale or at Hartford. These supplies received an 
average salary of $690. There were this year 26 foreign language 
churches, most of them Swedish, with a membership of 2,080. The 
average salary for these churches was $760. Eighteen of these were re- 
ceiving home mission aid. Since 1899 three of the foreign-language 
churches had been discontinued and 6 new ones started. The number 
of vacant churches was 11. These reported salaries averaging $968. 


When the remaining churches are distributed in accordance with 
the salary class of their ministers we get the following: 


Table III 
xpenditures of Connecticut Churches According to Salary Class, 1913 
No. Home Benevolences Salaries 
ry Class No. Members Expenses Congl. Non-C Total Average 
than $500 ...... 6 144 3996 146 360 1837 


com 999) = 81 5505 92744 10459 1001 61024 

' to 1499 ...... 71 11700 182284 30449 1778 79020 1113 
sO) 9 gp ae aes 26 W2oo 108453 27186 4534 42050 1618 
to 2499 ..... 15 5824 105782 32961 3629 31150 2077 
TO 2999 ~ = 2 3864 65889 21393 6159 23250 2583 
to 3499 ...... 12 6583 107512 24942 8139 36600 3050 


' 
4 


. 


‘and more ....... 11 7690 177635 57461 91480 50000 4545 


231 48543 844295 204997 117080 324931 1405 


A slight rise in average salary is to be noted as compared with 1899. 
This is to be accounted by a reduction in the number of pastors and 
an increase in the number of supplies. The question at once presents 
itself whether this is an actual change or merely a change in the 
recording of the facts. We have an idea that Hartford and Yale were 
even in 1899 receiving a goodly quota of students from other de- 
nominations and were placing not a few of these in their Congrega- 
tional “calf-pastures.” The impression one gets in studying the sal- 
aries in detail is that there was a tendency toward cutting salaries as 
compared with 1899. Certainly a number of pastors in fairly strong 
churches were receiving less in 1913 than the same men were being 
paid by the same churches in 1899. This is surprising in view of the 


fact that the general tendency of wages and prices in that period was 


upward. 
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The Year 1928 


The year 1928 was chosen as the last year in the fifth year series 
which we have been using in which trustworthy salary figures are 
available. The figures for 1933 are not reliable for two reasons. In the 
first place the salaries reported are the salaries promised and not the 
salaries received and that in the period of readjustment following the 
depression makes considerable difference. In the second place there 
were some 21 pastors who made no report on salaries. The proportion 
for Connecticut of those who refused to report is not so great as in 
some other states but it is nearly double the number of those not 
reporting in 1928. A further consideration in favor of using 1928 
is to be found in the fact that it lies in the period of relative stability 
when prices were at their peak, while 1933 falls within the period of 
readjustment. 

The year-book figures for that year are as follows: Salary Total, 
$593,079; Number of Pastoral Units, 272; Average Salary $2,128; 
Pastors in Full Standing, 215; Churches, 321; Churches Served by 
Congregational Pastors, 217; by Pastors of Other Denominations, 70; 
by Licentiates, 13; Vacant, 21; Yoked Churches, 31. 

Our analysis shows the following distribution of salaries for Con- 
gregational ministers in regular service together with the membership 
and home expenses for each salary class: 


Table IV 

Expenditures of Connecticut Churches According to Salary Class, 1928 

No. Home Benevolences Salaries _ 

Salary Class No. Members Expenses Congl. Other Total Average : 

Cash Pars. Rem 

No. Ren 

$1000 rine 40 100.0 248769 Dpeetgs 5. ced~ eangs, sisa4 F 

1000-1499 vrscnciun 23 1645 51001 4199 709 26035 1100 22 { 
1500-1999" scan 39 4016 107281 12281 2398 39500) 1525 a7 
2000-2499 rersecsssnee 37 6812 143207 27 7S 2286 71600 1935 35 
2500-2999 venous 33 7652 245670 41480 5513 78840 2389 32 
3000-3499 accession 10 3818 88086 14474 868 27760 2776 10 
B00 S999) rearnmir 19 8157 174532 33545 3107 58000 3017 18 
4000-4999 cues 17 10078 248825 62656 4700 65700 3660 17 
5000 and mote ...... 573220 192922 21760 128100 6100 17 


203, 59272 1635589 389467 41431 517633 
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We found 13 Congregational licentiates serving churches at an 
average salary of $1,400 cash with parsonage in addition together 
with 27 others who were apparently theological students but not 
Congregationalists. Their average cash salary was $1,362. There were 
in addition 24 Congregational churches supplied by ministers of other 
denominations at an average salary of $1,934 and 18 foreign-language 
pastors whose cash salary was $1,618 with parsonage in addition. 
There were 22 inactive churches. 


Parsonage rentals have been added in accordance with the Methodist 
estimates as given on page 33. It is to be noted that this is a new item 
since 1913. For that year and the preceding years rental value of par- 
sonage is supposed to be included. Actually the figures are very un- 
trustworthy, the parsonage rent being included in perhaps half the 
cases and then without giving any indication of what the allowance is. 


Vacant churches have been included in the figures for this year 
where it is clear that the vacancy was merely temporary. The salary 
in such cases was determined by taking the salary of 1927 and of 
1929 and then getting the mean. 


SALARIES OF METHODIST MINISTERS 


Professor Douglas in his ‘Real Wages’’ bases his figures entirely on 
the data supplied by two churches, the Congregational and the Metho- 
dist. They are, as he points out, the only two churches which give the 
necessary data on ministers’ salaries. Since his book was written the | 
Congregational Year-book has discontinued the practice of listing the — 
individual salaries. The Methodists however still continue it. For many 
years their statistical reports have been remarkably complete and 
apparently trustworthy. Any study of ministers’ salaries turns there- 
fore unavoidably to the Methodist sources. 


As in the study of Congregational salaries we are interested in 
determining the salaries of ministers in full standing who are engaged 
in pastoral service. With few exceptions such ministers receive their 
appointments through the bishop at the time of the regular annual 
conference. These ‘episcopal appointees” are assigned to the stronger 
churches. The weaker churches are then entrusted to the district 
superintendent, who fills them as he may be able, using students, 
superannuated ministers, lay preachers, etc. In the Conference Minutes — 
such charges are marked “to be supplied.” A study of the tables indi- — 
cates that approximately two-thirds of them or even more are actually 
filled. As far back as 1913 the number of these non-episcopal or of 
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ithe supply charges is given. To be sure it required a considerable 
}amount of time to dig them out, but the figures were secured and 


samplings made in order to determine the proportion of the salary 
‘total which went to them. 


These samplings which included some 30 conferences in different 
parts of the country for the years 1913-1923 and 1938 indicate that 
the non-episcopal appointee receives approximately 40 per cent on 
the average of what the episcopal appointees receive. Allowing for 
the fact that not all the charges marked “to be supplied” will actually 
be filled and using the figures given for the number of supply charges 
we arrive at an estimate of approximately 10 per cent of the total for 
pastors’ salaries as the amount which goes to the non-episcopal ap- 
pointees. This ratio has been carried down through the years previous 
go 1913. 


Bishops and District Superintendents 


Previous to 1913 the amount paid to bishops and district super- 
intendents is not indicated in the summaries. We have only the all- 
inclusive item “ministerial support.” This includes what is paid to 
bishops and district superintendents as well as to pastors and supplies. 
On the basis of the ratios subsequent to 1913 we have assumed that 
the amount paid to these executive officers will approximate 7 per 
cent of the total amount paid for ministerial support. This has been 
deducted from the total for ministerial support in order to get the 
average pastor’s salary previous to 1913. 


Episcopal Appointees 


The number of episcopal appointees previous to 1913 is likewise 
lacking. We have however the “number of effective ministers’ 
throughout the entire forty-five years and subsequent to 1913 the 
number of episcopal appointees. It appears from these figures that the 
difference between the two is somewhat greater than the number of 
bishops and district superintendents. It is possible that bishops and 
district superintendents are included in the number of effective min- 
isters. However that may be, we have for the years prior to 1913, 
somewhat arbitrarily it may be, subtracted from the number of eftec- 
tive ministers listed in the Conference Minutes the number of bishops 
and district superintendents together with a small margin and have 
used the remainder as the number of episcopal appointees. Possibly 
some further deduction should be made, but we can say without fear 
of contradiction that Methodist ministers in full standing were getting 
in 1893 at least $820 including house rent. 
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CONCERNING THE FINDINGS 


Average and Median 

In making use of the average salary it must not be forgotten that 
most ministers get less than the average salary. This appears clearly 
in charts III. and IV. The average salary for Congregational min- 
isters in New Hampshire, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin and Northern 
California was $1,952; but 65 per cent of the ministers were receiving 
less than that amount. In the case of the Methodist ministers in 
Chart IV. the average was $1,938 but almost 70 per cent were receiving 
less than that amount. 


The Salary Burden in Small and Large Churches 


Charts V. and VI. show that the burden of the ministers salary 
rests very heavily upon the small churches. In the Congregational 
churches in 1933 it took 60 per cent of the total budget to pay the 
salary account in case of salaries of less than $1,500. The salaries of 
three thousand or more on the other hand constituted only about 28 
per cent of the total budget. In the Methodist churches the salary re- 
quirements in the case of salaries of less than $2,000 took more than 
50 per cent of the total budget, while in the case of salaries of more 
than $4,000 the salaries were less than 19 per cent of the total budget. 
A large proportion of the benevolences comes from the larger churches 
and the ministers with the larger salaries or rather their churches are 
already in this way providing something in the nature of an equaliza- 
tion fund. This is shown strikingly in Chart VII. ? 


Cash Salary and Real Value . 


In explanation of the graphs which show the real values of the — 
annual earnings of Congregational and of Methodist ministers, Charts» 
I. and IL, it should be made clear that the cost of living Index is 
determined by ascertaining how much of certain staple articles a 
dollar will buy in different months and years. The items considered | 
are food, clothing, rent, heat, light and house furnishings. ‘The Index — 
is worked out on the basis of a study of the budgets of workingmen’s 
families and no account is taken of certain items like the cost and 
upkeep of an automobile, which in the case of a modern minister is a 
fixed and necessary charge. It must be recognized that whereas 30 years 
ago the minister who owned a horse was perhaps the exception 
rather than the rule there are today few ministers who can do thei 
work efliciently without an automobile. There are likewise other 
professional tools such as typewriters and mimeographs which often 
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fall more heavily upon the man with low salary than upon the man 
whose church is able to provide office help. 


The cost of living is given in terms of the values in some particular 
year. The year now generally used is 1923-25 when prices were at 
their peak and for several years fairly well stabilized. 1913 has also 
been used and seemed preferable from the standpoint of this inquiry. 
Professor Douglas's Index which was used for the earlier period is 
given in terms of 1890 to 99 prices. These were translated into the 
1913 values. 


Professor Douglas’s Figures 


Professor Paul Douglas in his ‘Real Wages’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., 1930), page 386, arrives at average salaries for. Congrega- 
tional and Methodist ministers which are considerably less than our 
figures. The comparative findings are shown in Table V. 


Table V 


Average Salaries of Congregational Ministers According 
to Professor Douglas 


Douglas's Our Douglas’ s Our 
Year Figures Figures Y ear. Figures Figures 
809 900 LOTUS Sens 899 1100 
Viewed 820 LORS. cece: 1186 1400 
809 950 DOD Unrate 1620 2000 
833 1000 


The difference will be accounted for by the fact that Professor Douglas 
probably took the averages as given in the statistical tables of the 
respective churches without taking into account the sources of error 
which we have tried to allow for. Our figures are thus considerably 
higher than his but we are sure that they are still somewhat low. 
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I ENCLOSE MY SUBSCRIPTION 


“I have tried for one whole year to get along without the — 
visits of SociAL ACTION. I feel a growing need for its regular 
visits in this new field. I enclose subscription form and $1.00. 
Please put me back on your subscription list.” 


—From a minister in New Mexico. 


May we suggest that (if you are not now a subscriber) you 
too would find SoctaL AcTION indispensable. Issues published 
in the past have included: 


How to Read a Newspaper, by Paul Hutchinson 


The Gambling Industry—A Study of the Race Tracks, 
by Harold Hatcher 


You and Y our Lawmakers, by Elizabeth G. Whiting 

What Now—America? by Joan and Stephen Raushenbush 
Religion and Hard Times, by Anton T. Boisen’ . 
Our Heritage of Freedom, by Helen Marston Beardsley 
Rural People and the Church, by Thomas Alfred Tripp 
Pan-Americanism, Can We Win It? by Hubert Herring 
Labor and Democracy, by James Myers 


The Council for Social Action is privileged to an- 
nounce that Dr. Hugh Vernon White is writing the 
November number of Socrat Action. In it he clari- 
fies the issues confronting individuals and churches in _ 
the present critical international situation. 


A special packet has also been prepared on “War 
Issues Confronting the American Churches’ and is 
available at 25 cents each, plus postage. © 


